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Volume XI 
STUDENT ere cy' 
THE PUPIL HIMSELF! 

Since whatever point my remarks may 
have will turn upon the nature of the be 
ing that we call the pupil, let us refresh 
somewhat our knowledge of him. I am 
aware of the fact that to call your attention 
to the nature and constitution of the pupil 
is to carry coals to Neweastle. But I am 
not seeking now to impart information ; my 
purpose is merely to enable us to face to 
gether facts which are well known, but 
necessary to bear in mind as related to the 
topie with which we are dealing. I wish, 
however, at the outset to disabuse your 
minds of the notion which unintentionally 
I may have already created that I am to 
undertake a scientific discussion of any 
kind. Even if I dared to assume qualifica- 
tions necessary for this—and I do not—I 
have no such purpose. It is necessary to as- 
sume only such knowledge as all intelli- 
gent people possess to deal with such mat- 


ters as I have in mind for our econsidera- 


All of us admit that the being of whom 
we speak as youth has a physical organism 
and a mind. And whether we are monists 
or dualists, we concede to youth the posses- 
sion of that power which enables him to 
perceive, to think, to experience emotion, to 
deal with things which lie within the realm 
of the spirit. Somehow through this inter- 


play of these modes of the mind’s activity, 


i This article by the late Jesse F Mills] augh, 
for many years president of the Los Angeles State 
' ] } communicated to SCHOOL 
AND Society, with the approval of Mrs. Mills- 
rh, by Dr. Ernest C. Moore, director of the 


Southern Branch of the University of California 
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ir boys and girls come to entertain hopes, 
to cherish ambitions, to be influenced by 
ideals—in a word, to be entirely human. 
When he has arrived at the age at which 
. +) k-} - } ; 
we are thinking of him, the pupil has come 
into more or less complete possession of 


leectual and spiritual 


every physical, intel 
capacity and aptitude to which his parents 
may lay claim. While some of these at 
tributes of his personality, as for example, 
avarice and ecupidity, fortunately at this 
period are hardly discoverable; others like 
ambition and jealousy and the mating in 
stinet are often found to be especially 
prominent and active. 

It is Stanley Hall, I think, who rightly 
observes that the adolescent is everything 
by turns and nothing long. 

So in his dealings with th pupil at this 
period, one must expect varying moods 
and changeful temper. In his estimates and 
judgments of people, likes and dislikes turn 
on the color of a tie or the parting of the 
hair. Changes almost electric in their 
swiftness, from a pessimistic to an optim 
istic attitude, and from optimism to pes 
simism are not infrequent. Striking inner 
experiences, finding expression sometimes it 
emotional crises which affect the whole after 
life, are so frequent at this time as to be 
regarded as almost, if not entirely, normal 
Interests, though in a large way doubtless 
governed by psychic law, as interpretable 
by inexpert judgment, are unstable and in 
eapable of reliable assay by the ordinary 
formule of social chemistry. 


The extreme readiness of youth to 1} 
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1) OK ina 0 ria of ad seen 
)) s \ » means miv ad Ss 
expression ignorance of which may 
render adults mp ! > dea WIS \ 
with boys and girls between their thu 
and twentieth years. 
But of all the interesting developments 


yf this most interesting life epoch, perhaps 


that which brings most surprises and 


one 
most baffles interpretation is the sudden ap 


pearance of traits and expressions of per 


sonality never before exhibited during the 


life history of the individual; but there 
after quite likely to persist for the re- 


mainder of life his is an illustration of 


what psychologists term atavism, the recur- 


generations, but reappearing in certain 


il perl Md. Not an ex- 


dividuals at this eritic: 


planation, certainly, and perhaps not even 


a correct statement of the genesis of this 
most remarkable phenomenon, vet it serves 


to make still more obvious the complexities 


nature or the 


and inexplicable personage 
who at this time is consciously making his 
adjustment to the world in which he lives. 

Such a human dynamo, such a generator 
of psychic currents and counter currents, 
operating in conformity to the law of its 
nature, no doubt, but laws complex, intri- 
eate and imperfectly understood—such a 
being is the pupil who is at once your In- 
spiration and your problem. 

Now this same person, the pupil of adol- 
escent age, sustains reiations to a variety 
of world interests ; and many of these world 


interests are concerned about him mainly 
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\ him rela r 
vn ad ntag ind D fi ) in not 
bu hat they think mu less of 
t Uy nselt s nature, his perso 
his ( lu res s potential 
S s selt 1 his des they 
k of him in rht of their own or 
ra 1 interests and hoped-for triumphs 
| isiness world wants 1 llts to f 
t rauks SW rk rs, al wa ~ m 
ma fficient and ready M s leaders 
f n managers, Captains or inaustr 
to render still more successful its industr 
ecommereial, and financial en rises; but 
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himself whom it uses—his per- 


1 
yy a) 
aivicdual 


sonal happiness, his moral developm his 
spiritual life—except as these contribute to 
his business efficiency. 


Our captains of industry must have tools 
which they ean use to do their work, and 
they want them perfectly adapted to their 
tools are made of 


purposes. Some of these 


wood and iron and steel and are operated 


by Steam or electricity and some are bui 
of bone 
operated by the power of brains and spirit 
In the 


kinds of tools they ar 


and muscle and nerves and are 


manufacture and preparation of 
tremendously 
interested; but 


their desire to procure at least 


that interest is limited by 
expense as 
perfect a working instrument as possible. 
Now it happens that our pupils in school 
constitute one of these classes of tools in the 


i 


process of making. But it happens also 
that of this class of tools the elements and 
attributes necessary for business purposes 
are but a small part of those which inhere 
in the nature of the pupils themselves of 
whom tools are being made. My conten- 
tion is simply this: while, under the pres- 
sure from the world of business, the schools 
efficient instru 


less 


are making more or 


ments of our boys and girls, they are fail 
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ese the world of polities is lavish with its 


welfare, 


issurances of concern for human 
with its promises for individual and social 


betterment. But when its own ends have 


been attained and it has been entrusted 


vu h power or @ n new le < ot power 
the same old play of forgotten promises ind 
broken pledges Is reenacted. Men and 


women who are indispensable in making up 


JOr es now, with their hopes and ex 
nectations disappointed, sink into insignifi 
d are forgotter And so, we are 

ss surprised than grieved when the inter 
ests he bovs and girls in our sehools are 
su ( ited to political exigeney Great 
moral issues are m ice ) h nge on pr | ti al 
exper and tl late of edueational 
measures, framed in the interest of the 
pupil, as a physical, intellectual, and spir- 
ial being, is made to depend upon how 
the measures are likely to effect the pros 
pects of politicians and party If proof of 
this neglect is desired, witness the refusal 


of every congress for the last fifty years to 
make really effective the work of the Na 
tional Bureau of Education, while still per- 
petuating iniquitous pork barrel legislation 
he form of river and harbor bills, ex- 


home dis 


pensive publie buildings in the 
tricts of powerful congressmen, and other 


aduses pe rpetuated as the price of pol tical 


ontrol. 


Surely ' ary realm one should 
able to find genuine and intelligent appt 
a I yr ¥ l I ts wl sake lo « 
bovs and girls, t] ipils of the sel s if 
mus k f ! ruits tor 1tS own ranks 
and if the great s body is to be of 
strong fiber, s d structure, and enduring 
W ri? 1 7 | {ft Ti\ \ nm the 
transtorm Stl ! eome, ¢ ther by 


evolution or bv rev ! t must res Ss 

hopes in tl vouth wl lav attend our 
} } — 

S ois ana nT Ip ir 1iSSePSR Bu is 


intelligently the moral and intellectual 
quality of those who are to succeed to places 


d by their seniors and who mus 


give back to wha ver of stability ind 
} + 41 © 

wortn may have in the itnure On see 

ne how on the one hand. t aim tf maa 

rush for ex yr pleasures—fo1 e danes 

the sensational film, the speed machine 


and, on the other, the wild seramble for 
wealth, the rush to get rich quickly by al 
most iti\ ffect Vt means would a new 

rival from Mars untaught in the s phistries 


ir black and 
abie to see how an @envKe'on 


ment of this k ild be likely to develop 


sterling character and the qualities of mind 
and heart needed in a world ¢risis 

But I have gone far enough with my 
fault-finding and Ss time to admit that 
with all their limitat ns and shorteomings 
their too common indiffer e to tl nig? 
est interests of vouth. the world of busi 
ness, the world of polities, the social wv d 
ire fitting places for the development of 


many of the highest qualities inherent in 


our youth. Life itself is the individual's re 
sponse to the forees and circumstances and 
conditions in the midst of which it exists 
From an environment, some of whose ele 


ments are unfavorable as well as favorab]« 


) ' 


there can be no escape Fortunately too | 





d II V Dai S 
fluences <¢ ssing us and transmutes 
them ir sp f many of 
th ! sv isually producti 
»f harm should not be permitted 
to exist. manv adolescents who come into 
Col t m ‘Sscap unharmed and 
perhaps by the experience are rendered 
more immune to other forms of evil. 


And now’ we come to the one agency, 
definitely and specifically organized and 
maintained in the interest of the pupil as 
an individual, namely, the sehool. Here 
we have an institution designed for the ex- 
press purpose of enlisting in juvenile life 
the help of influences which are believed to 
be wholly salutary and of counteracting 
se which are unwholesome and malign. 
The school is the visible and tangible ex- 


pression of the popular conviction that 
childhood and youth are valuable for their 
own sakes, apart from all considerations of 
utility and convenience in the marketplace 
or anywhere else in the world of adult in- 
terests. While gladly conceding to the 
church and other organized agencies for the 
promotion of worthy ends a most important 
function in the development of human 
worth, it can not be questioned that, except- 
ing only the home, the school as an instru- 
ment for helping our boys and giris to real- 
ize inherent possibilities and bring to 
fruition the promise and potency of their 
being, the school is preeminent and unique. 

And yet, great and beneficent as all of 
us believe the school to be, it is subject to 
the limitation and frailties that character- 
ize our human institution. That we should 
then constantly study it to learn if its or- 
ganization, its administration, its aims, and 
its processes are so functioning as to pro- 
duce intelligently desired results, is not 


merely a rightfully claimed privilege but a 


highly important duty. 
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ties does not hesitate to sacrifice the p 
tO the exigencies or its campaigns for 


power. I once lived in a city where a mar 
sought election to the school board as a 


the nig 


stepping stone to a position on 
police force; and his efforts were success 
ful in both cases. That political, religious, 
social, or other irrelevant considerations, 
sometimes govern the choice of school offi- 
cials and teachers is common knowledge 
and from evils of this character the public 
suffers much more than it realizes. The 
public, however, has only itself to blame 
and deserves the penalty which it has in 
vited. But as so often is the case, the inno 
cent party, in this case, the pupil, is the 
greatest sufferer and he has no redress 
His knowledge that a school official or a 
teacher has secured election by unprofes 
sional means or is without qualification en 
titling him to his position can exert no 
other than mischievous effect upon the 
mind of the pupil who is old enough to be 
At this point 


a baneful life tendency may take its begin 


gin to think independently. 


ning, and thereafter devious methods of ob 
taining position and preferment become 
the rule of action in all dealings with the 
public. That would surely be a holy eru- 


sade which, on behalf of our children and 
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efforts 

parents, teachers, school officials, and 
men and women everywhere to root out of 
our educational system entirely and for- 
ever every form of graft and every brand 
of grafters whether political, social, or per- 
sonal; even when such action would involve 
personal sacrifice or the loss of friendship. 

With few exceptions, teachers are earnest, 
eonscientious, faithful. Not in any field 
does greater devotion or a finer spirit of 
self-saerificing endeavor animate guardians 
of the publiec’s most precious possessions. 
he value to society of the true teacher is 
beyond all price. Having said so much 

ind I eould not Say less) dare I ask if ever 
the pupil, as a personality, is subordinated 
to the school mechanism or to the program ? 
Do teachers often ask themselves whether 
school administration and courses of study 
are means or ends? Nearly every one likes 
to see a piece of machinery in full opera- 
tion, the more complicated the better, if 
only one ean understand it; and I have 
seen people who would stand for many 
minutes at a time just to see the wheels go 
‘round in a mill not one of whose move- 
ments was intelligible to them. And there 
are those who are so enamored of beautiful 
working school machinery as almost to lose 
sight of its single right to exist; namely, to 
make more effective the school’s service to 
the pupil. Unfortunately, sometimes it 
transcends that function and demands of 
the teacher the expenditure of time and 
energy which should be devoted to the in- 
terests of the pupil, and from the pupil 
himself, a toll of time and attention in ex- 
ess of all the benefits received. When, if 
ever, in any school or school system, this is 
true, the rights of the pupil are invaded 
and the granting of relief becomes simple 
duty. 


When it comes to a consideration of the 
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pupil and the curriculum, we walk 
rerous, though densely bi 
Opimons are as far apart as East and 


West, and on behalf of each a thousand 


bloodless battles have been fought Phat 
the course of study should be adapted to 
1 needs ol Ss 1s f ry a 1s 


generally conceded; but what the needs 
pupils are is a question which generations 
of discussion has failed to answer to the 
satisfaction of all. 1 am able to eontribut 
to that discussion nothing whatever new or 
original; and for all that I have to say a 
few moments will suffice. 

To me it seems obvious that the course of 
study should be framed in the light of what 
we know of the nature of the individual for 
whom it is intended. To conform to his 


, 


triune expression of power—physical, intel 


| 


lectual, spiritual—it must provide for his 


bodily development; it must equip him 
with knowledge and train his intelligence 
and it must not disregard that department 
of his being which is to be the source of 
many of his highest satisfactions and to de 
termine his social and ethical worth. So 
much I deem absolutely essential; and 
when under the pressure of commercial or 
industrial or social interests any of these 
fundamental departments of the being is 
denied its right to normal development, the 
pupil is the victim of irreparable injustice 

But not only has nature endowed the 
pupil with aptitude for the expression of 
his personality under different forms, to 
some of these also she has given special 
emphasis. Very few persons have natures 
that are entirely symmetrical in all the de 
partments of their being. In this fact, it 
would seem is discoverable an indication of 
what nature intended for the individuals of 
the race; namely, not equal and harmoni 
ous development of native gifts, but special 


culture along the lines of individual endow 











ment If this conelusion is sound, to com 
pel all pupils to submit to the same eduea- 
tional regimen 01 attempt to prepare all 
alike for the same life occupation is both 
unkind and irrational. It would be like 
chaining a percheron draft horse to trot 
like Maud 8. 

Shall we then shape the pupil’s course of 
study to conform to his likes and dislikes? 
Verily no! For the pupil’s likes and dis 
likes are often as changeable as the sea- 
sons. To permit them to govern entirely, 
or even largely, would frequently mean to 
act in defiance of natural bent and aptitude. 
Seldom are nature’s indications so strong 
that the pupil is controlled by them rather 
than by some superficial and accidental cir- 
cumstance that may change entirely within 


a vear. And the teacher is only less liable 


than the pupil to be mistaken. His right 
to advise and guide at this point must rest 
upon knowledge, and that knowledge can 
result only from most thoughtful, sympa- 
thetic, and continued observation, taken and 
interpreted with competent scientific in- 
sight. Moreover, when it governs life 
choices, even under most favorable condi- 
tions, the teacher’s advice can not, as a 
rule, be finak. For every individual within 
her borders America should spell oppor- 
tunity. But to many a man and woman 
the door of opportunity is shut and barred 
because such edueational training as has 
been enjoyed has been too limited or nar- 
row or circumscribed to render available 
for the requirements of any other occupa- 
tion than that which they chose or was 
chosen for them in youth. What sorrow 
and ruin must be faced by thousands every 
day because new inventions or changed 
conditions necessitate change of occupa- 
tion, and for such change no preparation 
has been made. 

While, then, due regard should be paid to 
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the pupil's desire to prepare himself for his 
life work, he should not be encouraged or 
permitted to prepare himself so narrowly 


as oO preclude the possibility of chang: 


with a minimum of discouragement and 


But within the limits of a wisely chosen 
course of study, are the pupil’s rights al- 
ways respected and conserved? Frankness 
compels a negative answer. Algebra, biol- 
ogy, history, physics, are valuable for life 
uses, but not all students are capable of 
equal degree of mastery of all these sul 
jects. Shall the student who can not mas- 
ter the mathematics of physies—the quan 
titative knowledge necessary to the expert 

be denied such a degree of qualitative 
acquaintanceship with the phenomena of 
his environment as would make him a more 
intelligent and useful member of society? 
Shall the examination forever, like a full 
armed officer of the law, stand between the 
pupil and the realization of his God-given 
ambitions? Must the standard, rightly 
enough maintained by higher educational 
institutions for those who are to benefit by 
them, always blockade the approach by 
those of mediocre talents to the only roads 
that lead to the lands of their heart’s d: 
sire? It may be that a just answer to these 
questions can be given only after a mild 
educational revolution ; but I believe it will 
come sooner than we expect. 

And now dare I venture within that in 
nermost citadel of the teacher’s authority, 
the classroom, and take observations there ? 
For one the joints of whose armor are not 
danger-proof, the venture may be fool 
hardy; but the zest which always accom 
panies feats of daring lures. 

I am reluctant to say that I have some- 
times witnessed attempts by the pupil to 
present a recitation made quite impossible 


by the teacher’s apparent unwillingness t 
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‘—and both forms of ability are al 
" $ a premium I world of af 
Pains 
r} I have often wondered if the re 
self has not beeome a fetich? 
Through its unvarying use, are the inter 


always best subserved? Is 
quite desirable that he be taught how 


as how to recite? I am sure the 


, 


yovertyv of results in many a recitation that 
| 1\ observed is not so easily explicable 
yn t ! rv of i f abilitv or lack o 
Tort as ym tl rtaintv of the evidence 
ifforded that the pupil has never been 
1 r} Tt? Y f y | ’ r } ’ +} > 
wu i yf making is own the 
ight of author or teacher; or what is 


more important the art of relating new 


knowledge to knowledge already acquired 


and thus of making it available for a vastly 


life. Sometimes, though 


‘itation rea ly 


> 1 
often pernaps, 


+ 


iks up the continuity of the student’s 


study or research. He could often use 


me to better advantage if allowed to 


()ee i 


prosecute his efforts uninterrupted. 


sionally for two consecutive hours the 


brary is a better place for the student than 
the classroom for one hour and the library 
However that may be, I am 


: 
for another. 


sure that an occasional period, usually 


riven over to the recitation could be mor 
the teacher in 


profitably employed by 


quietly moving about among his pupils 
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pupils rig to app! vy subject by 
way s own . s interests. I 
Ss a most resting subj for discus 
sion; but I have time now vy to say that 
this right Ss f ib] ind in not be 
disregarded sav t st of 
teaching or, what is worse, injus 
Now i hat I hav said is not to b I 
rpre las a pk ») permit the pupil a 
wavs » do as he pieases Youth has 1 
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controlled 


rta mits, of mistakes even, ther 
i no e@Xcuse n mes f danger « of 
erisis for withholding from boys and girls 
the benefits of the larger knowledge and 


experience of the teacher or for failure to 


1 
+) 


exercise such authority as may make 


use to 


knowledge of practical 


the 


superior 
demand 
but | 
ha 


them. I know how insistent 


for freedom to ado as one pleases ; 


i 


specious 1S Siu 


know equally well how 


Freedom is not liberty to do as 


demand. 


Oo pleases; when rightly understood 1t 1s 
' ] +} nroner maiviar ] . 
ning eCise na prom ndaiviadual or s 
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cial adjustment to the cor 


cumstances and facts of life. Under 1 


genuine freedom 


ther interpretati nm can 


exist. It is therefore a boon which is never 


really possessed until it has been earned 


TASKS ASSOCIATED WITH ADMINIS 
TRATION IN THE MODERN COLLEGE 


To the uninitiated college administrat 
in utterly closed book. | t : : 
familiar with acade1 é 
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field were huge and distressing prior to 1914. 
Since that period, due to the wartime infla 
tions and corresponding cheapening of th 
dollar, the economic comp! cat ns have grow 


distressing to the nth degree. This is true b 


in state-supported and privately endowed col- 


type of instruction is 


increasing 
decreasing expendi- 
of the budget of 1914 


f 1919 and 1920 will give ade 


unnecessary 


and the budgets « 
quate evidence supporting this statement. Pri- 
been d inti 


for 
a mad scramble for endowments, and they hav: 


vately endowed colleges have 


been forced to advance their student fees, in 


some Cases one hundre d per ce! t. 


If any one questions that education is funda 
: I 
mentally a business which calls for clever finan- 


ceering, wise supervision, and efficient guid 


ance, he is answered in the affirmative when he 


reviews the budgets and performances of these 
publie service institutions during the past few 


The 


necessities has required great relative increase 


immense advance in prices for all 
in salaries for instructors and other members 
Although 


same ratio as the cos 


of the college staff. these salaries 


+ 


have not advanced in the 
of living, nevertheless the college budget has 
been pushed well over into the field of deficit 
in many of our colleges during the wartime 


ad- 


gifts which 


interval. It has been almost impossible to 


vance endowments or to secure 


would support the advance in budget in any 
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adequate degre¢ Naturally the effort ¢ 
creast me hNhas occas I d n entire review 
and readjustment of the charges against thos 


vould pursue college courses. However 
the reased cost of living for students has 
ag ( ed for the delicate balancing of f 
tors in order that the | id borne should 1 { 
prohil tive and thus limit the funct I f 
college in its service relations Taken in its 
entirety, it is manifest that the e n 
puzzles are complicated, difficult id fre 
quently impossil for the ad stratior 
both publi nd privately supported institu 
tions. Fortunate indeed is that college or u 
versity whose trustees and president ve bes 
abie to reach tl it g ld n mean wh 1 secu | 
sufficient income without incurring hug 
deficits or placing prohibitive fees in the way 


yus students with limited fin: 


of ambiti inces 
Assuming that the economic fi 
have | een 


second principal task of the college president 


, ] + 
ndations 


provided with care and wisdom, the 


is associated with the development of an ade 


quate material plant. Unfortunately colleges 


are quite like Topsy. 


1 


It is only within very 


tutions undertook to organize plans for grounds 


and buildings and equipment which comprised 


a twenty five ve ar peri vd. Conse que ntly one 


finds a motley array of buildings: no uniform 


a architecture; no modern engineering re- 


production and distribution of heat 


specting 


and power; and no adequate provision for hous- 


} , 


ing students and providing for th 


physical, 
_ : . - — 
social and educational weltare of those who are 


] 


. ’ : 
coming to the colleges trom the 


schools, many of which have up to-date 


] 


and almost luxurious buildings and equipment 


f college administration is almost 


This feature 





unknown to the general 
life. He takes it for 


mate rial 





a9 
colere 





plant came into being and oper 





without provision or human guidance 





He knows in a general way that it is far easier 






to build new buildings than it is to work over, 








rejuvenate, and utilize those which have ex- 





But 1; sie } tal 
9uUt Ordinarily he akes 0 


isted for decades. 









account of either and therefore does not evalu 
+} + f } + ] aS ol 
ate the enormity Of the tasks which are ass 











ee a ee 
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“dl st 1 group of administrativ 
problems in every American « ge to-day 
In these days of scientific advancement it is 
fundamentally essential that there should be 
we uipped laboratories for t te x of 
science, and up-to-date libraries for the instruc 
tion of t undergraduate science Like 
wise library needs are even more ¢ hasized in 
ne n wit history, econon s ind sociol 


gy, in this period of rapid economic and so- 

jal evolution. To meet these demands the re- 

sources of the college must be studied thor- 
i 


oughly and the necessities for needed equip- 


However, the investment in repair, 


upkeep, and increase of equipment must not 
be drawn from the salary budget, neither can 


fees be made prohibitive, neither can the opera- 


material plant is great, then those associated 


ege I cults are colossal. The rapid advance in 


the natural sciences, a closed book to the most 


elligent non-collegiate mind, is surpassed 


tions to industry, society and government dur- 
ng these years of readjustment. 
the rapid shift and the rapid specialization 
called for in different fields of learning, it is 
not at all strange that there should be wide dif 
erences of opinion and sharp controversies de- 
veloped among individuals who are brought 
nto the intimate but not always harmonious 
relations of a college faculty. It comes about, 
therefore, that one of the most difficult tasks of 
the college administration is to select and to 
lead a group of scholarly people into a service 
which encourages reasonable liberalism of 
thought and happy companionship in action, 
however diversified from the departmental ex- 
pressions of individual service. 

In as much as the college on private founda 
tion is entrusted by its charter to a board of 
trustees, it becomes clear that one of the chief 


gations of the college president is associ- 
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l \ ‘ —_ ad n ‘ I I rigr ird 
ort trustees wil \ be Wise their day nd 
rer tioy It for for that “Y 
i’ era = T l ‘ CoO Lee e 
whos b rd ais I ites ciearlv DetTWween the 


functions of business and those of education 


If that discrim nat s made and wisely re 
ognized by the board of trustees, then the 

stitution, whether state-supported or privately 
end wed, wi be insured against any one of 
three forms of tyranny which have sometimes 
been imposed upon education Reference is 


made to the tyranny exercised at one time by 


the church, forbidding the teaching of certain 
doctrines, for instance rt evolution and 
other modern scientific theories; political 
tyranny which has sometimes been tremend 
ously accented in state universities because, 
forsooth, a pet doctrine of a dominant political 


ceive no endowment whatsoever unless their 


} 
rs respecting economic and social ques 


‘ 


The third great division of presidential tasks 
is concerned with the educational program or 
output of the college Naturally these duties 
are mainly concerned with student life, al 
though thev have most intimate and important 
contacts with the public, both alumni and 
alumni members of society 

Th one essent al I elab rating ed w~atio1 al 


programs s to recognize ele irly and beheve 


fully that the « lege xists for student ind 
not students for the college This does not 
mply that there is to be no discipline, no guid 
ance, no supervision of student activities on t] 


meat I weverT t! tf a course of stud the 
schedule of work. the guidance of phi 
social. and re fious | 1¢ are to be ore re 
, 1] froyr t tandr f wnar ' ne 
wholly trom the standpoint of guarantee 

the best possible welfare for every student #] 


matriculates in the college. Moreover, it r 


quires the diligent study and constant effort of 
the administration i: order that sympathet 
contacts n Vv be est ed nd ainta a at 











£30 


First: A v gent r of 
» t pat l ‘ ) 
he | \ i ' ‘rv rights in t 
departm t ‘ ne is as ited | 
as of superior knowledge and exper 
Second, young life, more interested in social 

experiments ¥ re concrete and appeal 
ne than in the abstract work of lecture room 
und laboratory, often ready to Db ve that fa 
tor No. 1 is hostile and determined to impos 
drasti gations ll rder t iK udent 
programs strenuous and disagreeable. Ob 
viously these conflicts between factors o1 ind 
two emphasize the st t telligent 
avmpathetic, faithful, and eflicient teachers as 
the superlative obligation of tl ge pres 
dent Failure to pertorm that f t I Su 
cesstully means us Pp Liby r every stu 
dent wi ( ters Uy il d 1180 for society 
which is to be served by the student wher 
passes Trom co rh nails State nother 
way, 1t requires that great personalities must 
be placed In teach r posit Ss if great per 


adequate expression W t] in th stud nt b dv. 
It means that there must be an example of rich 


scholarship, keen sympathy and eternal dili- 


gence and service on the part of the real teacher 


il the college Wwou j sav to the student. while 
pointing to her teachers, “Go thou and do 


likewise.” 
Assuming that 

administering college interests relative to th 

educational require 


economic, physical and 


is confronted with the constant, in 


ments, one 
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to inform alumni and through alum 
h reference to the service of on 


ry) 
} 
These 


yrmity,. so far as possibk vith wises 


be in < 


services must 
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1 difficult rather t EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
s. The fact is that if s seeki ANNIVERSARY OF CHILDREN’S YEAR 


l = l es i rn, } - ‘ 
carrying the most jiovous work 
d t 1 t 
t l, 1 1 | r taught I ; 
g ght Sh, ie 
\ = ( cr’ pres ] nt 
nul d mid 
sing t spi 1 Ser 
: 
1 Abou B Adhet 
4 Be A dhen mav his tribe erease! 
Awoke « nicht fr 1 dee drean ‘ é 


And to the presence in the 1 he said, : ( 
ah writest ft { Tl vision raised its I | j y 
l 
And w tha vi I aw t Ceo } 
ce ed | 
A newerer! aad i " S ‘ +} who } . 
Lord 
*‘* And is m ‘ Ss \ Nay, not so,’’ 
(7 ~4 
Replied the angel. A e more low 
| t eheer at < i I pray thes the l I l I | 
W is T ~ fe w-me j 


nine. 











' ] } 
J ! I 
} } 
r i er! 
la 
l Ita n ster 
1 from the Nat 
of Mo rs a 
+ ver ; ] il 
I tl rit nate 
\ of found] y \ 


that prenatal work b 
‘ e system b Di 
tion of mothers and inf 

t sufhcient 1\ 
mect the needs of thi 

ild be regarded 
and should be th | 
cur 


mum stan 


nothers and ¢ 


standards are being ¢: 
country and in s 
The passage of the 
hill 


tion of the standards 


make po 


would 


tin? ) the sta d rds 
ind resolutions passed 
illegitimaev conferences 


bab es 


TEACHERS’ SALARIE 


luk report of th 


The enactment of the Wo 


that could be accomplished at the time for the 


lief 


merit of securing more 


000 a from the sta 


year 


ie close of Children’s 


would, 


of a great emergency 


te 
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prot ; { ' 

t, and t strict su 
, 

1! bv properly Wu 

. a, El nrged 
r quarters ~ 


places already applied 
ypard lowner mater: 

le nat vide applica 
ror maternity il d I 

doctors and dustria 
the practicable applica 
for working children; 
at th Bureau’s 1 


ut of 


born 


S IN PENNSYLVANIA 


“wisiative committee ol 


iruff bil best 


l was the 


re 


It has the outstanding 


than $6,000,000 $3 ,000,- 


and a like amount from 








. It also ‘ S 2 
r which ther had been a dist t 
iy ra Stut I I I S 
striets w 1 was you } 
Th wh sO t state ir I 
these good features of t } or . 
mains that this | 1s I na ra if 0 
3 purpos It has somewhat a rated cond 
tions it the shortage of teachers exists a 
the su y in sig for future d 5 it 
th } reas wards ¢ 25 
il Scho en! " t at a time w I 
se is impera v needed her 3 every " 
son to liev I r that 1 sa 
ro = mane —— 
That t 3 I es s i 
4 tica of ¢ eal ‘ 
' 
r} Woodruff } pr l : ! | 
wal iries of ay yximately tw ! t.. ¢ 
cost of liv ng for th Same per l : is 
prox itely one lred per cent Mi WwW 
salaries in the business and industria 
risen » mer t cost f living I tea i 
shortage is created, therefore, by those who 
the service to endeavor to earn a better ga 
by those who refuse to prepare for what seems to 
be a ypelessly unprofita earee! 
Moreover, the endeavor to meet t shortag S 
resulted l 1 lowering of standards in ta 
harmful to the scho Statisties il 
lated for the country, as a whol ndiea in @X 
sting shortage Tt oS,000 vacancies that can no 
be filled) to which must be added 65 ) sitions 
f 1 only by the lowering of standards, making a 
total need for 100,000 qualified tea rs whiel 
n no now be I t 
Pennsylvania contribute s d juota this 
lepl rably largé total In y 
t ns t Ss not in h to sav tf it ft S iries oO 
teachers must be made commensurate with those 
of other wage earners and that the Woodruff bil 
must be amended or replaced by other legislatio 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA 


of the 
request to have 
before the select 
gating the system, is 


ator Capper, acting chairman of the 


ryy 6 
ippealr 
nvest 

to sen 
Ser ite 
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1 Associat [Improved P Schools published by the board, to the r 
Moses. « sirt +} - itior Dy the past 3 - | ¢ sand wie 
} tt ley } 








rhe executive co tt ft Ass for schools have hin ke tl 
j ved P Schools wis s ft ré ymmmend ti! crease I tte | t for ti } i i 
«i iV re | ty »T it I is I 4 | t (So ore -~s to ‘ f + 4 ™ 
order a sur y of the « t school systen th With the + — ( 
+ + , , x +? y > } ? ? : r , 
dis ) ( in i DY United States B . ‘ he i red T T Ti 
f Ed itio Such a survey will show t wea ‘ 
. ties r Ipprox ‘ rin) DCO] 
SSeS s well as t strength of our sent | +4 , 
et erl The ies | i+ | ~*~ ‘ 
g t ind W give the Vv wpoint and ex 
bout through th perat ; ad 
‘ i yofts illy trained experts : ! 
} +} lect | tyrY , i 
I a ts wo i st effective in enab . > + ~ ant }? i ef Cau 
( gress and y r wnmitte +o decid 1 il n ¢c nuat : 1 
i is voung people ‘ ent 
I — ‘ 
' s I 1 sur vi ie as ivy and fT ! I ( 
' ‘ 
i , n hvoier ind the health of tl 1) the at I ! 
1 s eonditior f b ling. need of other build } ‘ f 
rs a i their ation, ] it ns and rat yy } : 1 
‘ rs, methods of app r teachers, ad 3 
' 4 = on 
| trativ system, s rvis nd } eit ss manag 
‘ re ( t ‘ ter ) 
‘ 
durit he past on 
At this time, when a large |} ling program is 
g progr: ; 
t to t launehe the survey f ordered 1} LIN ve! ip I 
Congress, will probably resul n a considerabk ttendanes re quit mip ] ! 
sa , ervative estimated OOO rm , | 
Last fall the Bureau of Education made a |! the opportunties f the cor nit om 
report on the appointment and remuneration <¢ The Parental S« for G ‘ 1} ed 
the teachers of the district with a view to assisting during the past vear 7 it ae 
the board of ed ation in th preparation of its more telligent } dling ef 4 ; = 
udget. This was not a con plete survey and was , _ 
g girl problem. This s 3 ru brat 
not intended to be one. Such a survey as the com a : : ‘ 
' of the Chicago Parent S ! 
in mind would in le an exhaustive 
7 it retormat rather t , pu } 4 
of the features of tl school systems ' 
here has beer nota : ’ * 
ided to above It would oceupy the time of the | v4 wn t A 
* —- ‘ » 4 > ; ] ’ mn? 
ireau’s survey staff for several months mand r the estat! yy 3 
The eonduct of educational surveys is part f n the elementa } ; he nu 
the regular work of the Bureau of Edueatior \ ber nity-two It $ in the ii distr 
survey of the school system of the District of Co f th eit esper ‘ t} re 1 
lumbia made by that office would not, therefore, under-nourished childr nd where th t] 
nt < y YT) 1¢ € 44) tT ) 
entail any special appropriation narents are frequently employed du 
Our committee would appreciate an opportunit 
to appear before the senate committee now 
. _— } , ] ‘ } f ; ] ‘ 
1 , 1or they make Ths é ‘ 
vestigating the schools and present the benefits : 
1 ecaenre for ; , orn i< ‘ ; 
which it is believed < yuld 1 obtained fro i ecure LOT a 10M | . { 
survey meal a day. 
[The business department of 1 1 of 
THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS education has been reorganiz y during 
In his annual report to the Mayor, Presi- year into bureaus, each di ed pecia 








dent Edwin S. Davis, of the board of educa line The 
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the pure Ippile It was the cus 
m of deal t dd to the cost of goods an 
I u hic 1M istated them for the 
dela ere subjected Phi 


purchasing bureau is now operating on a cash 
basis and secures whatever advantages come 
from the discounting of bills. 

A policy of cooperation between the board 
of education and the park commissioners has 
been established. 
adjace nt t school gr unds, in many parts of 


tne ecityv are now being secured. In this way 


In consequence small parks, 


the recreation centers prove ol mutual benetit 


to the two interests involved 

THE HARVARD ENGINEERING SCHOOL AND 

INDUSTRIAL WORK 

Tue Harvard Engineering School will in- 
augurate next June a new plan of engineet 
ing training including cooperation with the 
industries. According to a statement by Pro 
fessor Lionel S. Marks the first two years of 


} } 


the program are substantial 


y as in other 
schools, exce pt that there is no differentiation 
between mechanical, civil and electrical engi- 
neers and that the students are not segregated 
either in their classes or in their social rela 
tions from the undergraduates in Harvard Col- 
lege and thereby escape the narrowing in- 
fluence of an exclusive associaton with other 
engineering students. They must take certain 
courses in mathematics and in pure science, 
but have the opportunity of obtaining as broad 
an education as college students of their class. 
The work of the senior year is also carried out 
along the usual lines. 

The combined engineering study and work 
in the industries starts in June of the soph- 
omore year and lasts until October at the 
beginning of the senior year. During the 
sixteen months the class is divided into two 
equal sections, which alternate from study to 
industrial experience at two-month intervals, 
with one vacation period for which the 
ambitious student may substitute industrial 
work. Those students who take the regular 


offering to get eight months of study (which 
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is the actual study time at present) and six 


months of experience in the industries; those 


} 


who so desire may have eight months in the 


dustries. There will be a continuous sup- 
ply of students to the industries and con- 
‘hool. Courses 


ven within this period will have to b 


lhe scheme outlined above is optional, but 
the present indications are that it will be 


practically all students in the 


schoo! It adapts itself well to graduates in 
ts or sciences from Harvard or er col 
leges who enter the third year of the eng 


The cooperation with the industries will be 
under a director who will arrange with the 
industries for placing the students at such 
work as will give them the best opportunities 
for experience. The students will receive the 
same pay as other workmen doing similar 
work and will be treated by the industries 
like other workmen except that the director 
of cooperation will have freedom of access t 
each student at any time and will be per 
mitted to arrange the general character of his 
work. The director will meet groups of the 
students in the evenings during their indus 
trial period to discuss with them their prob- 
lems and experience. Each student will be 
given a syllabus of questions relating to the 


type of work which he is doing, the answer- 


ing of which will require him to observe 
closely, not only the technical processes which 


he himself is carrying out, but also the whole 
system of management of the factory and 
such general technical details as he may have 
opportunity to observe. The syllabus will 
also require him to apply to his observations 
that body of engineering theory which he has 


acquired during his studies. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CoMMISSIONER Catyvin N. KENDALL, presi 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, 
will decide as soon as possible whether Wash- 
ington can provide suitable accommodations 


for the next meeting of the department. 
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Crret ( LD strayers 1s a return ] s P d ( is 
gel his le s bearing Ix the Se ls, Ww offer « ‘ r si 
s subjects ; sun f sess ( s of | rs M 
1% } | sti } na ent | 
AT ‘ y d ( ‘ y , er nt. ¢ C1SeR8 ot ( ndu l 


to! i d of the B Ga ens ol re I 
< of Penns' var i. tend read } 2 ch ps 
£ i I iiter twe!l ( t years of serv | i} f oC < | 
to take effect on June 30 » U ( Rop 
P Found r S ( 


Proressor Artuur D. Butrerrieip, of the  ) ofecsor at the U rsity of M 
lepartment of mathematics at the Worcester “ Tend : eee : 9 ; ' 
Polytechnic Institute, | resigned to become 4... =) an, > May ‘ 
dueational director for the Norton Company ac , =. 

Cuester A. Weep has been elected super tion in the novel,” M 

tendent of schools at Biddeford, Maine, for rie lea fn 1] 1 77 


ne year at a salary of $2,300. He succeeds <5). of Professor I] 1. 3 


Tuomas G. McCreary, assistant superi 


has been elected superintendent of schools at He was serving as exchang 
Braddock, Pa.. to succeed the late F. C University « f Par 
Steltz. A ROYAL commissior . 

THE general council of the National Societys inquire into the fina re r nd 
of Vocational Edueation has elected the fol ing of the University of Dubli: l of T1 
* members: Wm. C. Redfield, former College, Du , and to <« ler t pplica 


‘ 


wit 
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tion which has been made by the university for 
state financial help. The members of the com- 
mission are: Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir John 
Ross, Dr. A. E. Shipley, Professor J. S. E. 
Towns nd and Professor J. Joly. Professor 
G. Waterhouse to be the secretary to the 
commission. 

Ar a joint meeting of the Washington Acad- 
emy of Seiences and the Medical and Anthro- 
pological Societies on Mareh 31, Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, K.C.B., former chief medical offi- 
cer of health of the local government force, 
England, delivered an address on “ The na- 
tional importance of child welfare work.” 


Tue total amount appropriated for the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina by the last general 
assembly is $319,015. This is the largest ap- 
propriation in the history of the institution. 
The board of trustees is authorized to borrow 
seventy-five thousand dollars to erect homes 
for professors. 

Dr. Grorce E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has been in Toronto 
to confer with the special committee of the 
medical department, presided over by Dr. 
Alexander Primrose. It is planned to pay 
whole-time professors in medicine, surgery, ob- 
stetrics, pathology, and perhaps one or two 
others, $10,000 a year. Representatives from 
other institutions interviewed Dr. Vincent as 
to their likelihood of participating in the 
$5,000,000 to be allotted to Canada for medical 
education from the foundation. 

THe new salary schedule at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology at Pittsburgh will in- 
volve an average increase, covering a period of 
two years, of 25 per cent. The new schedule is 
as follows: Professors, $3,100 to $5,000 per 
year; associate professors, $3,000 to $3,600; 
assistant professors, $2,400 to $2,900, and in- 
structors, $1,800 to $2,300 per year. It is 
further announced that the general fee for the 
year 1920-21 will be $125 for all regular stu- 
dents. Beginning the next academic year, the 
number of students registered at the institute 
will be reduced, in order to concentrate on a 


smaller number. 





Tue board of trustees of the University of 
Arkansas, at a meeting held on March 24, 
voted to raise salaries of faculty members 
approximately twenty-five to thirty per cent. 
The increase is effective at the beginning of 
the college year 1920-21. The new schedule 
will probably contain the following maximum 
salaries for the various grades: instructors, 
$2,000; assistant professors, $2,400; associate 


pms 


professors, $2,800; full professors, $4,000. 


) a> 


THe Durham, N. C., publie school board 
has planned a system of salaries for teachers, 
rating them in grades from A to FE. The 
minimum salaries are by classes, as follows, 
D, $1,000 to $1,300; C, $1,000 and $1,420; 
B, $1,200 and $1,800; A, $1,400 and $2,000. 
In class E are placed those who have done 
less than two years work beyond graduation 
from an approved high school. Supervisors 
and heads of departments are to be paid a 
salary of $200 a year above that attached to 
their rating. The board also provides for a 
larger salary for unusually good work, the 
salary increase being granted on recommenda- 
tion of the school superintendent. 


Tue French government, through M. J. J. 
Champenois, has advised Dr. R. L. Kelly, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, that twenty scholarships in 
French lyeées and six scholarships in French 
universities are offered to highly qualified 
American girls for the academic year 1920- 
1921. These scholarships cover tuition and 
living expenses. The candidates for the Lycée 
scholarships should be of junior, senior or 
A.B. rank and should have made an excep- 
tional record in French. Candidates for the 
university scholarships should meet the same 
requirements as candidates for graduate work 
in American universities. Further informa- 
tion concerning these scholarships may be 
secured from Dr. Kelly at 45 East 18th Street, 
New York City. There are now in the 
United States, under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, one hundred 
and eight-two French girls and about twenty 
French men. These students are enrolled on 
scholarships paying college fees and living ex- 





| 














t 


} ses and are distributed in colleges and 


universities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Tue American Home Economics Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Cleveland voted 
to raise an initial fund of six thousand dol- 
lars to establish a department of home eco- 
nomies in Constantinople College for Girls 
and to send out an American professor of 
home economies for a three-year term. Con- 
stantinople College is in a unique position to 
reach the home life of the Near East by 
training young women as teachers of home 
economies and workers in related fields of 
sanitation, nutrition, child-welfare, ete. A 
special committee has been appointed of which 
Professor Abby L. Marlatt, of the University 
of Wisconsin, is chairman to raise the fund. 
Persons who are interested in the proposed 
professorship are asked to communicate with 
Dr. B. R. Andrews, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, chairman of the International 
Committee on the Teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

THE Braker School of Business Adminis- 
tration, made possible by a $500,000 bequest 
yy the late Henry J. Braker, of New York, 
will be established at Tufts College. The 
Braker bequest was made to Tufts ten years 
ago, and although many tentative plans have 
been considered bearing on the establishment 
of the new department, it was deemed inad 
visable to launch the new venture until the 
fund should have accumulated to its present 
amount. The trustees have now voted to es- 
tablish the school in conjunction with the 
School of Liberal Arts. The faculty and ad 
ministration will be independent of other de- 
partments, but closest coordination will b 
maintained. Although final plans have not 
been developed, it is expected that preparatory 
work for the school of business administration 
will be given during the first three years in 
the school of liberal arts. Standards of schol- 
arship and of program will be the same as they 
are in that department at present with the 
possibility of a more prescribed limitation on 
the students’ choice of electives. Upon com- 
pleting the preparatory course in liberal arts, 
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le stude vill \ irses 
should he ect membership it | | 
Schoo Che first will permit him to ¢ 
school, receiving at the end of his fourth 1 
1 regular degree in arts to be f ved by a 
vear of graduate work leading to an advair 1 
degree in business administration. The second 
eourse calls for or intensive vear in th 
Braker School leading to the bachelor’s degre 
In business administrat 

FOLLOWING a custom of twenty-five vears 
twenty-eight members t r class « 
the college of engineering of the 1 hiversitys 
of Kentucky, left Lexington on April 4 for a 
week’s trip to Chicago and vicinity The ol 
ject is to acqu int the students with devek Dp 
ments in the field of engineering and to g 
them insight » tl ndustries and a \ 
f a great city. While t seniors are in C) 


cago, members of the junior class will be tak 
on a trip to Cincinnati, Dayton and other 
dustrial centers of the Miami valley in south 
western Ohio, visiting the Proctor and Gamb): 
Soap Company, Triumph Electr 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, Amer 
can Tool Works 
Plant at Cincinna 
Mills and the <A 
Newport, Kentucky; National Cash Register 
Company and Englewood Dam, at Dayton. 
Ohio. In Chicago the engineering senior 


ii 


will visit the stock vards, Indiana Steel Com 


pany, American Bridge Company (at Gary, 
Indiana), Sears & Roebuck, Chicago Telephone 


m, Mu 
nicipal Pier and the Division Street Works of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
The Chicago Alumni Club, of the Univers 


Company, Lakeview Pumping Stat 


of Kentucky, entertains the students with 


banquet at one of the leading hotels 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


RESEARCH—A NEGLECTED FUNCTION OF ELE 
MENTARY SCIENCE COURSES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


As facts that need no discussion, we will 
grant that teaching is both an art and a craft 
With the student as his medium the tea 
plies his brush; in the salon of the world 
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product is judged. Between the art and the 


craft the distinetio s one of fundamental 


importance. In the artist, the born teacher, a 


gene of genius has entered through the germ- 


in the craftsman, the made teacher, 


ability has been acquired by training and ex- 
perience; the former are rare the latter com- 


+ 


mon. ‘The greater the from the germ- 


gift 


plasm of less importance is training to the 
artist; the smaller the gift of birth the greater 

the importance of training to the craftsman. 
can not improve an art without pro- 
ducing better artists which falls in the scope 
of positive eugenics and thus is beyond our 


We will, 


to the possibility ot 


therefore, contine ourselves 


methods of 


control. 
science the 


science, improving the craft. 


Into university elementary science courses 
flock students numbered by hundreds. The 
artists, ever too few in numbers, are over- 


whelmed; to continue the metaphore, they are 
all but drowned in paint. By the impress of 
his personality the product of the artist is 
judged. 
led to 


come in contact with him; the essential to his 
Little by little the 


One method as well as another has 
success. His gift inspires those that 
success is personal contact. 
pressure of numbers obliges him to delegate 
the personal contact to others. The magic of 
wont to 
of ad- 


inspiration rules 


his touch is lost. Feeling this he is 
himself 


students 


seclude with a small group 


vanced where his 
supreme. The mass of elementary students, 


mauled eraftsmen, following 


blindly the methods of the past, fail to react as 


over by the 


in the early days. 

Were artists to exist in sufficient numbers, 
in a university, they would not be picked to 
instruct the elementary science students. In- 
altogether on the 


structors chosen, not 


basis of their teaching ability, but with a view 


are 
of increasing the research product of the uni- 
versity, because it is by this product that the 
university is measured in the world. Since 
the methods developed and used with success 
by born teachers do not give equally good re- 
sults in the hands of craftsmen it becomes pos- 
sible that new methods might give better re- 


sults. 
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Research with an end of testing out new 
a function of every uni- 
to the 


methods is prope riv 


versity science course, second only 
Large classes, with many sections, 
controlled 
are particularly favorable 


and his 


months are informally and 


teaching. 


give opportunity for 


experiments. 
Laboratory courses 


for such studies because the student 
instructor for some 
closely associated. Not only can mass statis- 
tics be gathered; but, what is more important, 


the results on individual students can be 


watched. On the whole the university ele- 
mentary science course offers exceedingly fav- 
orable material for study. 

Studies of the previous training of the stu- 
dent have led to changes in aim and content. 
The studies of Mathews (1918)! at the Univer- 
sity of Texas have resulted in the division of 
the elementary science students into groups 
This 
has led to courses of slightly different aim and 
The results of the work of the au- 
thor (1915)? has resulted in making his sci- 


depending on their previous training. 
content. 
ence course so different from that in any high 


school that 


A corollary of these changes has been a m 


overlapping is nigh impossible. 
table 
improvement in morale. 

Many problems present themselves for so- 
lution and none are more important than those 
concerned with the incentives for work. Stu- 
dents are led by thoughts of rewards; pushed 
by fear of penalties; and urged from within, 
either by inherent love of the subject or by 
This important prob- 


Pri yb- 


lems of content can be satisfactorily investi- 


the clarity of the aim. 


lem is open to experimental solution. 


gated but it is unnecessary to proceed further. 
It is clearly evident that one of the func- 
tions of a large university science course, and 
one, second only to the teaching, is research. 
Harotp Setters CoLton 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1E. J. Matthews, ‘‘The Correlation of High 
School and College Courses in the Sciences,’’ Univ, 
of Texas Bulletin, No, 1838, 1918. 

2H. 8S. Colton, ‘‘ The Bearing of High-school Sci- 
ence on a College Course in General Zoology,’’ Vol 
2, No, 28, pp. 69-72, July 10, 1915. 
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THE THREE R’'S AS WILL TRAINING 


| ’ ’ 
has been a long struggzgl 


Ix education there 
} 1? ££.) . 
ose who would follow the interests 


» would merely ap- 


, } 
petween I 


the child. and th se 


tion to him the thir he needs to know 
when he becomes a man in approximately 
equal quantities from year to year. It is 


urged that it is not desirable to make the pro- 


the child who always has 
easy things to do will lack the determination 
» do the hard thing 
The strength of the will is shown in the 
ability to concentrate the attention and hold 
inflexibly to a particular end until it is 
accomplished. The will, 
tself only through action which is voluntarily 


however, expresses 


done. The action of a slave or of a workman 
in response to the command of a master or 
overseer is not a voluntary act. No person 
is held accountable for anything which he is 
compelled to do, but the master is responsible 
for the conduct of his servant done at his 
several disadvantages 


command. There are 


in the scholastic system in the training of 

and most vital of these is 

that so little that ‘hild’s own 

How little effect conduct that is 
: m 


the will. The first 
action. 
compelled has upon character is we 
trated, as Dr. Gulick has said, in 


havior of a squad from a man-of-war who 


h ive gone ashore Oo! parole. 


The interest in scholastic subjects is no 
very profound and searcely touches the emo- 
tional life, and emotion and desire are nec- 
essary to strong action of the will. It is im 
possible for the boy to put the same energy 
or enthusiasm into his arithmetic or geog- 
raphy lesson that he would put into a game of 
baseball or football. 


case the effort in the classroom is more feeble 


From the nature of the 


than that of the playground or the athletic 
field. 

Does the school secure concentration of the 
attention? Woods Hutchinson estimates that 
the work of the first six grades, which are 
allowed three thousand hours in the program, 
can be read over in thirty hours, at the rate 
which the ordinary child would follow. The 
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ches ! Sa 
Francisco, wher d ‘ 
structi 3 f wed, Ww i w! he 
time allowed for a half term is nir 
days some f the « dre rk gr their 
vn rate, mast in nine davs, but tha 
natural rate é child is different in « 
ubject nd is also diff t from tha 
every other « d \ 1 ehild§ takes 
nine ve days i | 1 he w 1 
master in nine days his rate. he is 1 
being trained jn ittentio 
Another disadvar ~ trai! 
ing 1s vet more fundar r as temp 
tations are concerned. The 301 LY is 
abundant time for his decis 3 1 they are 
relatively few Tr tempt he ho 
hesitates is lost.” Onlv the hal f prompt 
decision and action is any real iferuard 


against instinctive temptat 


QUOTATIONS 
DAILY PRESS” 


COLLEGES AND A 
Tue student-ed 
to publish their news 


beginning immedi 


brings Dartmouth’s 
into line with the ! 
Sunday papers t! } 
lished 1 ll t lar 
and at many the f 
tunity to profit t} 
is excel lk t W hate 
trative and educational 
the balanee for Dart 
Lut rities tr to ck 
remain i ev 


whether she sha bee 
sity, the simple 
mouth in recent ve 


for daily publ cation ¢ 


lege Not only is ther 


and demand” of local m: 


good opening for prese 
the world through an 


at Hanover where 


n at Dartmouth 


on 
per Six times a week, 
ter the spring reces 
undergraduate journal 
list of “daily except 
me to be estab 
e e ern nstitutions 
t e editors’ oppor 
s advance at Ha er 
ma the idn n 
‘ es which hang in 
noutl] her guiding 


‘supply 
rial, but also a 
n of the news of 


’ 
journal 


ir mor ng paper 
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arrives in time to compete with the students’ 
efforts. And 
The Dartmouth have 


news-service 


this opportunity the editors of 
embraced by securing a 
promise of from the Associated 
Press. 

In this 


has le lpr been 


latter } 


respect, the paper at Hanover 


anticipated by other under- 


graduate journals, but by only two others in 
the east the Corne l Daily Sun and the Yale 
News The ach 
full-fledged 


markable. 


evement of these papers as 


sheets has been most re- 
For years the Cornell 
Ithaca’s established 
that 


the city which lies “on the 


news 
Sun has 
morning 


taken rank as 


newspaper for all dominating part of 
hill” or has any 
university, 


The 


extraordinary news-success of the Sun has of 


pretence of association with the 


and even of sections which have none. 


course been favored by an especial freedom 


from metropolitan competition and in this 
light the accomplishment of such good status 
as a “regular newspaper” as the Yale News 


has won, so much more exposed to immediate 
competition as New Haven is from New York 
and Boston, seems even more remarkable in 
kind, if not in extent, than the success of the 
Sun. 

Passing over this phase of the matter—for 
it is, after all, a special phase—and not even 
specific eredit to the 
the east 
which may well hold their heads high in the 


attempting to assign 


numerous other university papers in 


company of the Sun and the News, Associated 
Press service or no Associated Press service— 
the broadly striking thing about all this de 
velopment of undergraduate journalism in 
America is plainly and simply its character 
as the reflection of what undergraduate life in 
the American college is. Unfamiliar at home 
with student news journals even of weekly 
issue, the European university man finds our 
undergraduate papers quite the most  sur- 
prising and distinctly American attribute that 
exists in our colleges. On consideration he 
sees, however, that it is not the extensive devel- 
opment of collegiate newspapering that is at 


the root of the matter—surprising revealment 


of student enterprise and energy though it is. 
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that it is 


a 
the extraordinary de- 


He sees, as suggested above, 


normal growth from 


velopment which the so-called “ extra-curric- 
ular” activities have undergone in our Amer- 
ican colleges. 

The manifold occupations of the American 
undergraduate do not stop short, in most of 
our colleges, of the creation of a little world 


in themselves. Even apart from the organi- 


zation of intercollegiate athletics here—an 


organization much more intensive here than 
it is in Europe—the number of our students’ 
outside of the field of their 
“studies ” is legion—from the dramatic club 
to the gun club, the clubs to the 
debating teams, the undergraduate Y. M.C. A. 
to the “ Good Government Club,” designed to 


enterprises 


musical 


discuss national polities, and the publication 
boards not of newspapers alone but also of 
and of 


These things, some of which of course 


literary monthlies imposing 


box ks. 


have their analogies abroad, have created at 


year- 


once the supply of material and the demand 
for material which has been so amazingly an- 
swered by the American college newspaper. 
It may be an unhealthy extension of interest. 
Considering the scant space which discussion 
of eurricular topics occupies in the college 
But that the 
press is an honest reflection of undergraduate 
itself a 
more vital and creditable thing that it is a 
All success to 
Even- 


press, perhaps it is. college 


conditions, and than it is in much 
detraction, no man ean deny. 
its latest “daily” associate!—Boston 


ing Transcript. 


GERMAN UNIVERSITIES IN DEFEAT 
IT was once a proud boast of Germany that 
of her twenty-one universities three—Berlin 
(1809), Bonn (1818), Strassburg (1872)—were 
disaster, 


war-made. The last war, though a 


continues the tradition. The University of 
Frankfort, with an enrolment at present of 
nearly 5,000, was formally opened in the win- 
ter of 1914. 


dedicated in the spring of 1919. 


The University of Hamburg was 
The Univer- 

The medi- 
eal faculty has already been organized and is 
The faculties of law, theol- 


sity of Cologne is in the making. 


giving instruction. 

















Des- 


; = 
virtually all 


being organized. 


ogy and philosophy are if orga 


pite the war, or because of it, 
universities show an increase in en- 


This is especially true 


German 
rolment over 1913-14. 
of the smaller and older institutions, such as 
Greifswald and Rostock. Numerically the 
German universities are flourishing. 
Materially 


Speaking on behalf of the 


they desperate straits. 


are in 
scientific depart- 
ments, Fritz Haber, professor of physical chem- 
istry in Berlin and recipient last year of the 
Nobel prize, said on March 7 of this year: 
There is but one thing to do. Use up the funds 
that were intended for the future. Careful reck- 
oning shows that the laboratories can be kept go- 
And then 
which 


ing in this way for about three years. 
they 
stand empty and afford th 


will resemble old Venetian palaces, 


easual visitor an in- 


teresting picture of places that once had real 


meaning, 
Professor Harnack, 
Prussian Library in Berlin, states in an appeal 


now in charge of the 


1 


for money that where the library subscribed 


for 2,300 foreign magazines in 1914 it now 
has 140. He Says: 


I have appealed in vain to American libraries to 
exchange foreign magazines for German books. 


It is naturally the scientific departments that 
are suffering most. 
kinds 


apparatus 900 per cent. and chemicals about 


Salaries for employees of 


various have increased 500 per cent., 


A gramme of platinum that 
The 


of printing has increased so enormously 


4,500 per cent. 


formerly cost 7 marks now costs 300. 


eost 
that it 
work unless the author 


is impossible to bring out a scientific 
is in a position to ad- 
vance the money from his own purse. 
Professor Rubens, of the physical institute 
of the University of Berlin, says: 
The entire funds at our disposal are not suffi 
The dis- 


advantage to which we are being put is best shown 


cient to pay for heat, light and service. 
in this way. Students of mine who are now teach 
ing in America send me reprints of their articles, 
from which it is clear that they are working with 
good apparatus. Ours is antiquated. Mentally we 
are the equal of the Americans, but we can not 
remain on their level technically unless we have 


the material equipment. 
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M Mich have 
mbly to appropriate a lump sum 


Marks for “scientific and cul 


elberg, Leipzig and 
National Ass: 
of 3,000,000 
tural purposes” in addition to the regu 


budget. 


There is also a movement on foot t 


have state institutions whose influence extends 
beyond the State taken over by the federal! 


New York Evening Post. 


rovernment. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE ACCURACY WITH WHICH ENGLISH 
THEMES MAY BE GRADED WITH 
THE USE OF ENGLISH COM 


POSITION SCALES 


ALTHOUGH scales for measuring general 


merit in English composition have now been 


in existence for several years it is astonish- 


ing how few teachers of English make use of 


them or even know about them. In part this 


is undoubtedly due to the hesitancy and 


trepidity with which people give up old ways 


of doing things to learn new and better ways. 


To some extent it may be due to the teache rs’ 


questioning of the advisability of using scales 


general merit when more 


for measuring 


interest may be felt in measuring the various 


qualities that go to make up general merit, 
ly when the 


especial] emphasis to be given to 


each of such qualities as thought content, 


sentence and paragraph structure, or mechan 
ical perfection is nowhere clearly expressed. 


In no small measure, however, is this hesi- 
tancy due to a lack of knowledge as to the 
precision with which the seales may be used 
in comparison with the marking of themes ih 
terms of per cents. The teachers’ over- 

dence in their ow) ibility t accuratels iar} 
themes in terms of per cents. is, of course, 
partly responsible for this situation, bu ell 
lack of knowledge of the actual reliability of 
the seales and the actual unreliability and 
indefiniteness of their own marks is probably 


responsible to a much greater degree 
When a set < f eighteen there =. Was 
mitted to seven college eachers f freshman 


rhetoric to be marked in terms 








J r 
i 
ay - 2 - - p 
75 | 80 | ¢ 80 75/7 
wf) 70 75 hs ‘S , 
4 - 75 és ‘ ( 
{ Oo Hi] ) 70 
”) be sf) ss ") te b 
5 »f) Oo 5 +/ 1() 11) 
sf) ‘ny ‘hw ss " ") si) 
; in 50 “oO ) 10) 4) 
75 | 85 | 90, 78 | 70! 45 | 70 
7) 70 te) ‘ »f) 55 60 
) 70 75 73 75 70 11) 
] 65 50) 70 5 5 sO 75 
14 a4 65 70 63 Oo 15 50) 
] Q on gS On 75 Nf) St) 
16 On 75 75 On 5O HO 4) 
7 0 50)! 75 45 5 | 45 | 40 
1S Oo 454 75 1s 7 st) 75 
Average of devi 
ti ey tr m the 
average §.7' 5.4: 9.7 4.7 | 6.6| 7.2! 9.1 
Average of devia- 
tions from the 
med 6.4 1? 10.8 4 1.9 7.0 10.8 


average of 


variations of each instructor’s ratings from 


the median ratings for the several themes is 


points but that in 


} 
three 


two cases points from the 
med ans on a seale of not over one hundred 


When 


themes that lie within certain limits f 
the 


table 


points. 
conditions given in 
Instructor <A 
cent. of the 


instructor 
Table II 


rated 


one 


reads: 


only twenty-seven per 


themes with an error of not over three points 
scale of one hundred 


points or within one thirty-third of 


from the medians on a 
the range 
of the scale, only twenty-seven per cent. with 
not over four points or 
fifth of the range of the 


of the themes with an 


an error of within 


one twents seale, 
and sixty-one per cent. 
error of not over five points or within one 
twentieth of the The 


second part of the table gives the per cents. 


range of the scale. 


of ratings with a variation of not over three 


wints, not over four points, and not over five 
I 


points from the averages. 
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Per cent. rated wit} 

error t ro point 7 44 5 50 2 Bi 12 
N er 4 t 3 50 11/56 ; 18 
Not er 5 I t r 

the r 14 ‘ 11 | 67 ( 24 

The seven instructors in grading the set of 
themes rated or twenty-eight per cent f 
them with an error of 1 ver three points 
from the averagt I t 1 ree per cer 


with an error of not 


tha ; rae ar »] tot tru y 1 ¢ f 
he averages, and only forty-tv per ef f 
them with an error of not over five points 


or within one.half a step on a ten-step scale; 


only thirty-five per cent. of them with a 
error of not over three points from the 
medians, only thirty-five per cent. of them 


with an error of not over four points from t} 


medians, and sixty-two per cent. of them w 


an error of not over five points f 
medians. One could hardly exp 
ratings from a group of high-school teacher 
of English than the ratings of these seven 
college instructors of rhetoric, yet in grading 


Thorn- 


tortyv- 


themes with the 
Hillegas 


ratings of thirteen hig] 


he same number of 


Extension of the Seale 
school teachers of English, untrained in the 
use of the scale, were made with an error of 
not over three points from the medians of 
ratings of the group, forty-seven per cent 
with an error not over four points, and forty 
nine per cent. with an error of not 
points from the medians of the ratings of the 
group 


of a 


gave 


article in ScHoont AND Society 


ago, Dr. W. W. Theisen 


smaller varia 


In an 
few months 
tables showing the much 
to be expected of teachers in general in rating 
themes by the Nassau County Extension of 
the Hillegas Seale than when rating them in 


terms of per cents. An examination of the 
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the fact that I £ hemes without the iccu é i tha ' 
S le less tha I e per cent t the ratings le re! | t l I e ! 
had an error of 1 in three points be expected 1 improvem« 
or were within one thirty; rd of the range its fu nd f 

the one-hundred per ct y a little seale-using gl leed 
over nine per cent. of the ratings had an Some months ago : rticle appeared 
error of not more than four points or were The School Review directing atte nt 

n one twenty-fifth of the range of the large variability to be expected the grading 

one-hundred per cent., « niv a ittle over twelve of themes ( l ‘ r H eras 
per cent, of the ratings ] id an error of not Seale, even wher! thie rT 1 rf. was lone | 
ove! five Dp ints r were vithin one twentieth teachers ‘ | t ! I £ tie : I 
of the range the one hundred per cent., graded | forty-eig te f Eng 

e oI thirty per cent. of the ratings had _ s ed average deviat f 8, 8, 11, 8, 8, 8, « 

‘ r of not over ten points or were wit! d 11] . 1 scale of five p 
one tenth of the range of the one hundred d ( raded sixtes aduate 
per cent. Only one eighth of the ratings dents were each ' 
we made with an error equivalent to not s ed rage di 11, 6, 15, 15, 5 
over one half a step on a ten-step scale and 6, 7 1 11 
( three tentns vere I vce wit in error i! : ba tM 
‘ ent to not over one step on a ten-step graded by 
S In using the seale to grade the themes f less t] t } 

er ol fourth of the ratings were mad of the 1 he re 
vith error not over half a step on a te the cases \ ! 
St p le nd ver ¢ Y } ilf Wit! in error f t the I t t eT I - 
not more than one step on a ten-step scale ean grdde ther mn ¢ ul d 
W h practise 1 the ust I the Scale the precis t { V I tent 
amounts of error for tl me per cents judges can rais erage d : . : 
would be greatly decreased, of course, or the set of themes ve UO 
per cents. of themes rated with these amounts hardly think ‘ :' 
of error would be greatly increased. meter stick 1 I ur t ecaus 

The teacher of English prejudiced in favor incompetent cert eu e ' 
f using per cents., to designate achievement Serious errors, ( t 

English composition may, of course, well small es, £ 
reply that teachers in general can not be average er! ‘ 
expected to rate themes at all accurately in In vie r the t 
terms of per cents., and further, point to the selected showed very large average di ' 
large variability of these teachers with the t is t im] bable 1 tC tel : 


use of the scale, as evidenced by Table III. sent a random select f 


reproduced from Dr. Theisen’s article. each 


The facts, however, that teachers of E gZ- precise grad ne. r} rte 


lish may well be expected to use the scale 8c! Eng 
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mg way to explain such 
some of the themes 


and 9.9 points 


r judges greater difficulties 


} J 
lition which with a group 
e average near é I 
reali Value I te det ts ere 
f, lot 
Lod Lit’ Lur shes i tal [ t i , « 
to these st ment ed ques 3 ec ) 
of t} rty people were pivel thr oi 3seTS 
l ] V 4 iil 
pi ted themes: forty-four ex] emes 
forty-eight narrat themes 1 { 
description themes t rate jor r eI é 


seale Following this t ntv-ning the 
expositio1 ther es, thirtv-three of the 1 . 
tion themes ind thirtv-seven of the leserip 
t I themes were ] ed for t} ug) Coy ra 
sentence ind na Yr} iph at 1 ire nd 
chanical perfection with the Minnesota Eng 
sh Composition Seales. 


After the three sets of themes had been 
rated for general merit, the median for each 
theme determined, and the variation of « 
teacher’s rating of each theme from the 
median rating caleulated, the averages of t 
variations for each set of themes were deter 
mined for each judge. The averages ranged 
from 3.9 to 12.9 points, with twenty-five per 
cent. of them falling below 6.1 points, fifty 
per cent. of them below 7.2 points, and 
seventy-five per cent. of them below 9.3 points 
on the seale of ninety-five points. Table IV. 
shows the quartile retention of the averages 
of the variations. It reads as follows: Four 


£ 


f the five judges having an average o 
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ict f i 1 e! elg } + ‘ y f thy 1 
ini or n not four te : 1 ste 
| t t er ret a te step scale ) the wh nere 
yx t used. <A ] e difference the ties of these peopl 
( ed I ener t 1 e qu vy. While the per cents f 
cent. of f houg é t s rated the sam ts e! 
’ t pe t he ( ( er for a spec 
per « prene merit, the distances between p I 
i ‘ é M esota scales are f hret 
I yp» i l ] t ds as gre : S 
\ e rated e yp cel f em for ge r me! e number pare 
era nerit, ( t fj ce theses be vy ea average <¢ variat ss NV 
for thought « t x per cer wl the average of the var s for general] 
( structu | f : per et erit would be if the range wer e same as 
, f not over five p Ind lual 17 parison of the two sets of averages ur 
re the hemes erage « r t 3 s tl east three } t 
I he medians £0 pe ; for genet ve ges for « spec te ua ire ss 
merit, 6.5 points for wht cor . 6.3 the averages for eral merit W d be 
1) stru ure ind & pp ts 1 me i the s ( id tne sane nae | f 
‘ perter ! that the t es were W ‘ tl S 
A s of t ( v t s as the specimens e seales r 
| e V. lerived it approx measuring the specifie qu ies ma 1 
mately enths of the nine e themes for these differences, however. Gradings | 
were graded by these peo] r general competent teachers of composit t] 
merit it one thirty-second of the range other hand, might well s! evel e dis 
( the ( rw th er r ( one tl ( { ct d fferences than are indi ted in T ble V 
of a step in a tel ep seale nd neat S1X In order to show clear e ef ‘ 
tenths « hem within e nineteenth of the  bining the judgments good judges of Eng 
range for gene merit, or with an error of . composition with those of other good 
not over one half tep a ten-step scale judges and also the effect of combining t 
At least two thirds e English teachers of judgments of poor judges with those « ther 
similar ability tf those who graded thi poor judges the scores f the e ett 
eightee) themes might we be ¢ pec ed, even judges were grouped nt vO se f _ 
without tra ing in the use [er sh s es, seores each groups { dB 1 ld 
d just is We l or eve ecte I iT t nal set f ur seores croup € show rag 
( ( f these ¢ ght peopl ( Ave 10% f variatic : was I I d 
In the ease of grading themes for the The next step s to d the mid-p I 
specific qualit es of th ught content, sentence the four seores tor ea t mie that 1s, 1 
and paragraph structure, and mechani il per point half way between the sec md and rd 
fection, approximate ly one hird of the themes seore when the four scores for each the e 
were graded w th forty-seventh the were arranged f1 m the smallest to the largest 
range of the qual or with an error that Tal shows the per cents. « f themes 
would not be over one fifth of a step on a ten fa hin each set of its and alsd the 
step scale, four tenths ¢ f them wit! one verages of the variations f the mid-points 
thirty-fifth of the range of the quality or with for each group of four judges from the 
an error not over one third of a step on a ten medians for the whole group of judges. The 
step scale. and over one half of them within able reads as follows: Group A rated forty- 
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rs 


Pi ( 
Descripti Themes 
< ip I r 
ri Ger 
eer Tho’t. Stru Mech 
4 (f ] 2 46 10 10 10) 
; 59 56 51 16 
4 70 65 59 is 
5 s4 75 67 56 
Av. var 3.1 4.0 5.3 5.2 
1.0 1.6 4.6 
B (Good 2 10) 10 27 54 
3 59 54 35 56 
4 67 56 43 62 
5 73 70 1 70 
Av. var. 3.6 4.3 1 4.4 
4.7) 5.4) (5.4) 
C (Poor 2 43 24 38 27 
3 56 38 54 32 
4 67 46 56 38 
5 7s 54 62 46 
Av. var 4.6 6.3 6.7 7.5 
6.0 (6.9) (6.9) 
for each of the three specific qualities. Group 


A also rated fifty nine per cent. of the descrip- 
tion 
of not more than three points, fifty-eight per 
of for 
per cent. of them for structure, and forty-six 


themes for general merit with an error 


cent. them thought content, fifty-one 
per cent, of them for mechanical perfection 


within three points of the medians of the 
thirty jue ges, and so on. 

With a group of four people with no train- 
ing in the use of the scales, with no prepara- 
tion for or experience in the teaching of Eng- 
lish, and with no greater ability for this type 
of work than the best twenty-five per cent. of 
of 
taking part in the experiment, over forty per 


be 


forty- 


the group teachers and superintendents 


cent. of a set of ninety-nine themes can 


rated for general merit within one 


seventh of the range of the scale or with an 


t 
error not over one-fifth of a step in a ten-step 
seale, over fifty five per cent. of the themes 


be 


thirty-second of the range of the seale, nearly 


can graded for general merit within one 


sixty-five per cent. within one twenty-fourth, 


and over three quarters of the 


themes within 
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LE VI 


f Themes Ranked with an Error within each Set of Limits 


Exposition Themes Narration Themes 
Ger Ge 
Mer Tt Struc Mech Mer Tho't Struc Mech 
30 58 55 65 47 57 {0 6 
18 69 65 72 65 72 1s 51 
62 72 2 S83 74 72 63 60 
62 83 83 S6 SS SI 87 66 
4.5 3.0 3.7 2.8 3.4 3.1 3.8 4.1] 
6.0 (0.4) (6.7 4.5 5.1 5.1 
55 58 358 52 3s 4 2 2 
62 65 48 58 44 63 54 54 
62 79 58 72 68 66 54 66 
90 86 69 79 76 75 69 72 
3.2 3.9 3.6 4.6 4.0 1.3 3.9 
(4.3) (4.8 (4.8 6.1 6.9 (6.9 
31 36 42 24 20 21 15 15 
36 42 48 36 32 45 21 21 
42 48 52 36 47 51 27 30) 
§2 52 52 2 62 63 2 
6.0 5.9 5.8 7.5 6.6 5.5 6.5 7.6 
(8.0) (9.0) (9.0) (8.38) (9.9 ¥.Y 


one nineteenth of the total range or with an 
error of not more than half a step in the ten- 
step seale. 

In grading the same ninety-nine themes for 
thought 
structure, and mechanical perfection, groups 


content, sentence and paragraph 


A and B rated over forty-five per cent. of 
them within approximately one seventieth of 
the range for these qualities or with an error 
that would not be over one-seventh of a step 
in a ten-step scale, over fifty-five per cent. 
within approximately one forty-seventh of the 
range for the quality or with an error of not 
more than one fifth of a step in a ten-step 
ap- 
range, 


within 
the 


within 


scale, over sixty-three per cent. 
thirty-fifth of 
fourths 


proximately one 


and approximately three one 
twenty-eighth of the range for the qualities 
in question or with an error of not more than 
four tenths of a step in a ten-step scale. 

of the 


English 


Group C, consisting four poorer 


judges of quality in composition, 


rated only about thirty per cent. with an error 
not over two points, only forty per cent. with 


an error of not over three points, only about 
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per cent th el i ver tour \\ I 
: 1 sixty-five per cent. w in error position a for a ( 

r five points on the seale for general ess " ' | 
t. For the specific qualities the per Extension of the Hillegas Seak ut 








In both Table V. and Table VI., the smaller not over one sixt} f the range of the al 


ner cents. ¢ f then es rated WwW th an error lying ( f the el iss, t seems highiv desirable that 
within each set of limits fi r the specific qual- composition ability be express« lin tern ofa 
ties may make it seem that such qualities as valid objective scale instead of the present 
thought content, sentence and paragraph indefinite terms of per cent = ven 
structure, and mechanical perfection ean be Where desirable, the + wht content. t 
evaluated with less prec 3] n than general sentence a d paragrap! ST! ture, i! i the 


erit. The following table, giving the ratios mechanical] perfect f 4 theme « hy 





or the ranges tor the var us qualities as ndeyx det ? isu iw } 
compared with the range for general merit, degree of precisior 
will correct that impression. With the use of the English con p 
TABLE VII 
students def ‘ nd at the ‘ re 
In the case of descr ption themes: . 
, marks more precise than ars kely to be give 
The range for ; 
19 > . with the per cent r ietter systems lI Mark 
thought content 1.3 ™ range for general merit 
3 . ing. Such definite ks a be assigned 
structure 15 ™ range for general merit 
j 1 : wit he use of t] ‘ 31 t ther 
mechanics 1.5 < range for general merit n usé ( ( ‘ ‘ é 
* ha ~ ant e do op » Sas . . . } . 
In the case of exposition themes: the student is doing inf r, mai, or su 


The range for perior work in his « s, but ther will aleo 


thought content 1.35 range for géneral merit tell, when con pared with el standard 

structure 1.35 & range for general merit whether he is doing as el] the standard 

mechanics -1.35 & range for general merit expected of his n class. as wel] that of a 
In the ease of narration themes: class above his clas =e . ; ’ 


The range for : 


t 35 & range for general merit 


hought content 


1 
structure 15 range for general merit : 
l 


. ~ - : precise marks, ~ making comparative 
mechanics » XX range for general merit 
measurements ot achievement under different 
In comparing individuals with groups it is methods of teaching English compositior 


clearly apparent that individuals 15 and 17 where the fairness of a student’s rating 

of group A and individual 30 of group B have question—a place where the per cent. system 
as high or higher per cents. of themes falling completely breaks down—pm 

within each set of error limits—three points, gree of precision can be attained the usé 
four points, and five points—as group C work- of the English scales by simply increasing th 
r as a unit. The averages of variations number of competent judges doing the rating 
from the medians of all the judges are as A group of no more than eight competer 
small or even smaller than those of group C. judges, working as a unit, ean grade at 
This of course means that each of these per- sixty out of one hundred themes wit] error 


sons, no one of whom is a teacher of English, of not more than two points and east 


can judge of the quality of English composi eig] ty out f the one hundred t err 
tion as well as or even better than the four of not more than three point ! f j 
: 
ges Of group C working together. one hundred points N tner me et j 
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